ROBERT  PHILIP,  FATHER  Confessor 
TO  Henrietta  Maria 

By  the  Rev.  Wm.  McMillan,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 


Part  II 

About  this  period  (1630-1640)  there  was  a movement  to  have  a subject 
of  King  Charles  made  a Cardinal,  though  for  some  reason  the  Scots  were 
more  enthusiastic  about  it  than  were  the  English  (Albion,  op.  cit.,  119). 
The  king  supported  the  proposal  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the 
honour  for  Con,  who  would  have  got  it  if  he  had  lived  a little  longer. 
He  was  “backed”  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  and  who,  a little  later,  was  to  be  the 
Royal  Commissioner  at  the  General  Assembly  of  1638.  After  Rossetti  had 
been  for  some  time  in  London,  he  sent  to  Rome  four  names  of  persons 
who  might  receive  the  “ red  hat.”  These  were  (i)  Ludovic  Stuart 
D’Aubigny,  then  little  more  than  a youth  (he  was  not  ordained  priest  till 
1652),  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  so  a relative  of  the  king  ; (2) 
Walter  Montague,  a recently  ordained  priest  and  a son  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  ; (3)  Duperon,  Bishop  of  Angouleme,  almoner  to  the  Queen; 
(4)  Father  Robert  Philip.  The  first  of  these  was  disliked  by  the  Queen, 
Wt  he  was  the  King’s  favourite  for  the  position,  probably  on  account  of 
his  Stuart  connection.  The  Bishop  was  a Frenchman  though  resident  in 
London.  Montague  was  the  Queen’s  first  choice,  but  he  was  a very  recent 
convert.  Indeed  he  had  been  received  by  Father  Philip  into  the  Roman 
Church  only  at  Easter  1635. 

According  to  Rossetti,  Philip  was  a “ man  of  excellent  character  and 
great  virtue  ; but  with  no  ambition  for  the  part.”  Rossetti  favoured 
D’Aubigny,  probably  because  he  was  the  King’s  candidate  ; and  Roman 
ecclesiastics  were  still  hopeful  that  Charles  would  become  a Roman 
Catholic.  The  Queen  became  convinced  that  Montague  would  not  be 
appointed,  and  so  she  began  to  press  the  claims  of  her  Confessor  more 
heartily  than  she  had  done  at  the  first.  The  result  was  that  Rome  would 
have  accepted  him,  if  he  himself  had  been  keen  on  getting  the  position. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  credit  a statement  made  by  Ingold  [Memoirs 
Domestiques  pour  servir  L’ Histoire  de  V Oratoire,  I,  230),  Pope  Urban 
actually  wrote  to  Philip  saying  that  he  would  appoint  him  as  Cardinal 
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if  only  the  Queen  would  nominate  him.  This  letter,  Ingold  states,  was 
kept  secret  from  the  Queen  by  Philip.  Albion,  {op.  cit.,  328),  thinks  it 
doubtful  whether  any  such  letter  was  sent,  and  says  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  trace  it.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Pope  (Urban  VIII) 
and  Philip  had  been  colleagues  in  Paris  and  that  Urban  had  then  wanted 
to  get  him  made  a Bishop  there  seems  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  believing 
that  the  Pope  should  write  in  such  terms  to  an  old  friend.  However, 
when  the  next  company  of  Cardinals  were  created  there  was  neither 
Scotsman  nor  Englishman  among  them. 

By  the  summer  of  1641  the  troubles  in  London  had  reached  a great 
height  and  the  Papal  Agent  had  to  leave  the  country.  A friar,  Ugo  Bruno, 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  Parliament.  He  had  resided  with  Con,  and 
in  a statement  which  he  wrote  in  prison  he  attacked  the  Jesuits  and  Roman 
Catholics  generally.  He  was  very  virulent  against  Con  and  Philip  and 
though  he  tried  to  retract  his  words,  he  did  much  harm  to  the  Roman 
cause  in  Britain. 

The  mobs  in  London  were  roused  to  fury  by  the  report  that  the  French 
had  captured  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Henrietta,  believing  that  she  and 
her  husband  would  be  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Tower,  caused  her  coach 
to  be  made  ready  with  the  idea  of  fleeing  to  Portsmouth  where  there  were 
many  royalists,  including  Henry  Jermyn,  afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
with  whom  her  own  name  was  being  coupled  in  a scandalous  fashion. 
Her  coach  was  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  when  Philip  and  the  French 
Agent,  Montreuill,  managed  to  persuade  her  not  to  do  anything  so  foolish, 
pointing  out  that  her  flight  would  be  a confirmation  of  the  scandal.  And 
here  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  some  contemporaries,  including 
Samuel  Pepys,  who  believed  that  Jermyn  actually  married  Henrietta 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Jermyn  had  got  one  of  the  Queen’s  maids 
“ into  trouble,”  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  Henrietta’s 
regard  for  him. 

On  June  24th,  1641,  Sydney  Bere,  writing  to  Sir  John  Pennington  then 
in  France,  mentions  that  “ there  have  been  some  motions  made  against 
the  Papal  Nuncio  (Rossetti)  and  the  Queen’s  Confessor  here  which  do  not 
a little  trouble  the  Court.”  Rossetti,  being  about  to  leave  the  country, 
would  escape  the  malice  of  his  enemies  ; ” but  as  for  the  Confessor,  he 
being  a Scotsman,  its  thought  they  will  have  more  to  say  to  him.”  {Cal. 
State  Papers,  Dom.  24.) 

We  learn  from  Clarendon  that  the  practice  of  opening  the  letters  of 
suspected  persons  had  been  commenced  about  this  time  and  that  one 
was  found  “ which  they  discovered  by  some  that  knew  the  hand  was 
written  by  Phillip  the  Queen’s  Confessor.”  This  letter  was  read  to  the 
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House  of  Commons  by  the  well  known  Puritan  leader  John  Pym  and  was 
afterwards  printed  as  a pamphlet.  The  title  reads  as  follows  : — “ The 
Coppy  of  a Letter  of  Father  Philips  the  Queenes  Confessor  which  was 
thought  to  be  sent  into  France  to  Mr.  Montague  ; discovered  and  produced 
to  be  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pymme,  the  25  of  June  1641 
to  this  effect.  Lamentably  complaining  of  the  times  and  present  state  of 
things  and  this  was  written  presently  after  Piercy  and  Jermyn  fled. 
Printed  in  the  yeare,  1641.”  The  letter  which  is  unsigned  opens  thus  : 
‘ ' The  good  King  and  Queene  are  left  very  naked,  the  Puritans  if  they 
durst  would  pull  the  Queen  to  pieces,  can  the  good  King  of  France  suffer 
a daughter  of  France  his  sister  and  her  children  to  be  thus  affronted, 
can  the  wise  Cardinal  endure  England  and  Scotland  to  unite  . . . and  turnes 
head  against  France.”  With  this  letter  is  printed  part  of  another  one 
signed  “Your  loving  friend  Fr  Philips,”  but  it  contains  nothing  of  interest. 
After  Pym  had  read  the  first  letter  the  House  decided  to  summon  Philip 
to  attend  at  the  Bar  and  explain  his  conduct.  A messenger  was  sent,  who 
handed  the  message  to  the  priest.  The  latter  on  receiving  it  said  that  he 
would  acquaint  the  Queen  with  its  contents  before  he  went  with  the 
messenger.  Having  shown  Henrietta  the  missive  he  decided,  probably 
on  her  advice,  not  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  informed  the 
messenger  of  his  decision. 

When  the  officer  went  back  and  acquainted  the  members  with  this, 
there  was  considerable  trouble.  The  Commons  not  unnaturally  felt  that 
they  were  being  insulted,  and  they  despatched  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  with 
a warrant  to  arrest  the  priest,  “and  bring  him  forth  as  a delinquent.” 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  went  off  with  his  warrant  ; but  a new  complication 
arose.  When  he  came  to  Whitehall  and  made  known  his  business,  he  was 
sent  for  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  “ examined  him  by  what  authority, 
he  came  within  the  verge  of  the  Court,  to  attach  any  one.”  The  Sergeant 
could  only  plead  that  he  was  doing  the  duty  laid  upon  him  by  the  Commons 
and  he  exhibited  his  warrant  for  so  acting  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
latter  asked  to  be  entrusted  with  the  warrant  and  took  it  to  the  King, 
who,  however,  evidently  thought  that  the  exercise  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  his  Lordship  had  gone  far  enough  ; for  shortly  afterwards  the 
Sergeant  received  the  answer,  that  ‘ ‘ his  Majesty  would  satisfy  the  house 
about  it,  if  Phillip  did  not  appear.” 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Philip  appeared  before  the  House  of 
Commons  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  Having  knelt  for  some  time  “ he 
was  commanded  to  stand  up  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  not  comine 
at  once,  because  the  warrant  was  for  Francis  Phillips  and  his  name  was 
Robert.”  The  excuse  was  a perfectly  valid  one  and  in  Scotland  would 
have  been  accepted  in  any  Court  of  Law  as  a good  reason  for  non-com- 
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pearance.  There  was  another  priest  of  the  name  of  Francis  Phillips  on 
the  Queen’s  staff.  Evidently,  however,  the  Commons  did  not  regard  the 
excuse  put  forward  by  Father  Philip  as  justified  and  so  he  went  on  to 
explain  that  “ the  Queen  wished  him  to  stay,  till  she  had  acquainted  his 
Majesty  etc.,  yet  understanding  this  day  that  the  Honourable  House  was 
offended,  he  came  of  his  own  accord.”  One  has  the  feeling  that  the  priest 
had  the  better  of  the  exchanges. 

Being  examined,  he  admitted  that  he  was  the  writer  of  one  of  the  two 
letters  ; but  denied  that  he  knew  anything  of  the  other.  This  second 
letter  is  printed  by  Foley  [Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  Series  X 1 1).  Subsequently  articles  of  impeachment  were  issued 
against  Philip  and  as  these  contain  a number  of  interesting  facts — or  at 
least  what  were  believed  to  be  facts — concerning  the  Sanquhar  priest 
they  are  given  here  from  Rushworth. 

“The  Impeachment  of  Father  Philips. 

I.  That  the  said  Father  Phillips  hath  been  observed  to  be  a great 
cause  both  in  himself  and  in  his  adherents,  of  a great  part  of  the  unquiet- 
ness of  this  State. 

II  He,  with  Parsons  and  others  their  assistants,  were  the  only  cause 
that  the  Pope  was  stirred  up  to  send  breves  to  these  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  to  hinder  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  lawful  obedience  of 
the  subjects  of  our  gracious  King,  that  so  they  may  fish  in  troubled  waters. 

III  The  damnable  doctrine  which  he  and  the  other  Jesuits  have  taught, 
to  destroy  and  depose  kings,  hath  been  the  cause  of  the  civil  wars  like  to 
befall  these  kingdoms,  if  God  in  His  mercy  do  not  prevent  it. 

IV  They  have  been  the  cause  of  the  monopolies  projected  in  this 
kingdom  ; especially  concerning  soap  ; the  Forest  of  Dean  ; and  marking 
of  butter  casks  ; where  all  the  parties  were  partners  and  confederates  with 
them  : as  Sir  Basil  Brown,  Sir  John  Winter  and  a brother-in-law  of  the 
said  Sir  John,  that  lived  in  Worcestershire,  and  Mr.  Ploydon,  whose 
servant  named  Baldwin,  hath  been  seen  to  deliver  to  Captain  Read,  a 
substitute  of  the  Jesuits,  an  hundred  pounds  at  a time  to  one  Jesuit. 

V Father  Phillips  hath  been  a great  actor  with  the  superior  of  the 
Capuchins,  who  is  a most  turbulent  spirit  and  was  sent  thither  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  of  France  to  be  a spy  at  this  court  for  the  French  faction  and 
hath  therefore  laboured  by  all  means  to  breed  dissentions  : for  the  French 
aim  at  nothing  more,  than  to  make  a schism  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots,  that  this  state  might  be  so  weakened  and  made  unable  to  with- 
stand them,  that  so  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  conquer  these 
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kingdoms.  These  unquiet  spirits,  having  access  to  her  Majesty,  may 
importune  things  not  fit  for  the  state. 

VI  The  said  Father  Phillips  hath  been  guided  by  a Grey  Friar,  who 
by  degrees  hath  intruded  himself  to  be  a Clerk  of  her  Majesty’s  chapel, 
and  chaplain  extraordinary  in  time  of  progress  ; who  when  he  is  out  of 
London  goeth  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilson  ; but  his  true  name  is  WiUiam 
Thomson,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  as  some  Jesuits  have  affirmed  ; but  a most 
furious  spirit  and  unquiet  and  therefore  by  nick  name  is  by  some  called 
Cacofugo,  that  is  as  much  as  if  in  English  you  should  say  s — fire  ; by 
whom  Father  Phillips  hath  been  so  led,  that  he  hath  been  very  officious 
to  perform  whatever  he  would  have  done.  These  two  have  ruled  all  the 
business  concerning  the  two  kingdoms  on  the  Papists  parts,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  Rome  also. 

VII  The  said  Father  Phillips  hath  placed  many  unfit  persons  about 
her  Majesty  ; viz  Sir  John  Winter  to  be  her  Majesty’s  secretary,  Seignior 
Georgio,  come  late  agent  from  the  Pope,  his  brother  was  by  his  means 
admitted  to  be  a servant  extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  a man  altogether 
unfit  for  that  place,  a most  scandalous  person,  having  three  wives  all  now 
alive. 

VIII  Sundry  persons  by  the  said  Father  Phillips  have  been  admitted 
to  be  the  Queen’s  servants  extraordinary,  by  some  supposed  office  or 
other,  as  Mr.  Laburn,  George  Gage,  brother  to  Colonel  Gage,  both 
Oratorian  priests  ; the  one  of  the  French  faction  very  seditious,  the 
other  of  the  Spanish  whose  brother  is  now  left  resident  at  Rome  for  them, 
by  his  master  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  late  agent  at  Rome.  Pendrick  is  a 
sworn  Spaniard  and  intelligencer  for  Rome,  in  respect  his  brother  is  agent 
here  by  Father  Phillips.  These  and  many  others  who  are  factious  and 
turbulent  spirits  have  by  Father  Phillips,  his  means,  received  protection 
from  the  Queen’s  Majesty. 

IX  The  said  Phillips  hath  been  much  ruled  by  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  Sir 
John  Winter  and  Mr.  Walter  Montague. 

X He  was  very  forward  with  his  complices,  for  the  breaking  of  the 
ice  to  begin  the  treaty  here  for  the  Pope’s  honour’s  sake,  and  when  Sir 
Robert  Douglas  and  Seignior  Georgio  were  nominated  whom  he  thought 
most  fit ; Cardinal  Richelieu  was  thought  most  fittest  to  be  the  man 
who  should  direct  him  to  begin  the  correspondency  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Queen,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  into  France  with  many  letters, 
and  from  thence  he  was  despatched  for  Rome  by  the  Cardinal,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  respect,  and  after  a viatick  he  was  despatched 
again  for  England  with  some  few  small  gifts  as  pictures,  crosses,  Agnus 
Dei’s  and  such  like  Popish  stuff  for  Father  Phillips. 
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XI  The  said  Father  Phillips  was  the  chief  agent  in  corresponding 
with  and  bringing  in  of  Seignior  Georgio  Parsons,  the  Oratorian  priest, 
by  whose  direction  this  priest,  being  at  Paris  left  wearing  of  priest’s 
clothes  and  went  in  the  habit  of  a gentleman  ; and  because  he  had  a 
shaven  crown,  therefore  he  wore  a perrywig  ; and  Father  Phillips  directed 
all  those  that  he  sent,  to  write  to  him  as  an  Italian  gentleman  desirous  to 
see  these  kingdoms.  And  by  Father  Phillips  directions,  he  afterwards 
came  hither,  who  did  here  contrive  for  the  space  of  two  years  practising 
great  and  dangerous  innovations  from  place  to  place,  and  then  having 
despatched  his  business  returns  to  Rome  with  great  presents,  from  the 
Catholics  of  the  greater  sort. 

XII  Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  us  with  a hopeful  Prince, 
to  the  comfort  of  our  King  and  kingdom,  yet  the  said  Father  Phillips 
hath  attempted  to  traduce  his  tender  years  to  popery  ; but  God  hath 
prevented  his  purpose.  And  let  us  pray  God  to  preserve  that  Royal  Race 
from  Popery  and  the  whole  land  from  innovations,  that  our  gracious 
King  may  rule  gloriously  and  the  whole  land  live  in  peace,  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  comfort  of  us  all.  Amen.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these  articles,  the  name  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
is  mentioned  and,  strangely  enough,  it  was  this  which  led  to  the  proceed- 
ings being  dropped  against  Philip.  In  the  proceedings,  some  one  empha- 
sised the  doings  of  the  Cardinal  and  a strong  hint  was  received  from  France 
that  the  Commons  were  on  dangerous  ground  and  that  they  would  be 
better  to  let  the  charges  against  Philip  drop.  This  was  done  and  the 
accused  was  left  at  peace  for  a time,  being  charged  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  appear  when  summoned.  Richelieu  was  the  virtual  master 
of  France  at  this  period  and  is  suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  aiding 
the  Parliamentarians  in  their  quarrels  with  the  King.  There  is  evidence 
that  he  sent  Thomas  Chalmers,  his  Almoner,  a nephew  of  George  Con, 
to  Edinburgh  at  a somewhat  earlier  date  to  get  into  touch  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Covenanters,  with  a view  to  reaping  some  harvest  for  France  out 
of  the  Scottish  troubles.  Though  he  addressed  himself  to  Parliamentary 
parties,  he  also  wrote  to  the  Queen  on  the  prosecution  of  Philip  expressing 
” his  disgust  at  this  further  manifestation  of  the  madness  of  the  English.” 
(Oman,  op.  cit.,  ii6.) 

A few  months  later  we  find  that  Richelieu’s  agent  again  interested 
himself  in  Philip.  After  the  latter  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
the  Ambassador  wrote  the  great  minister  asking  whether  he  (the  Ambas- 
sador) should  work  for  “ I’esloignment  ” of  Philip.  The  word  is  somewhat 
ambiguous  and  may  refer  to  the  liberation  of  the  priest,  or  to  his  being 
banished  from  the  country.  In  view  of  the  anti-Richelieu  views  of  Philip 
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it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  latter  that  was  meant.  At  anyrate,  though  the 
Ambassador  visited  the  House  of  Commons  on  4th  November,  he  did  little 
to  obtain  Philip’s  release. 

Almost  immediately  after  Philip  had  been  first  summoned  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  a resolution  was  come  to  by  a joint  conference  of 
Lords  and  Commons  that,  “ it  be  referred  to  the  committee  for  the  Popish 
Hierarchy  to  enquire  what  pensions  are  allowed  to  Phillips  and  others, 
for  the  seducing  of  the  children  of  Protestants,  from  the  true  religion  to 
Popery.”  Some  time  afterwards  the  noted  Puritan  leader,  John  Pym, 
proposed  that  Philip  should  be  banished,  together  with  the  Queen’s 
Capuchins  as  “tending  to  prejudice  the  State.”  His  proposal  was  not 
carried  out  and  no  more  is  heard  of  it. 

We  have  a curious  side  light  on  the  dispute  between  the  Confessor  and 
the  Commons  a month  or  two  later.  In  September  1641  a Bill  relating 
to  the  printing  of  pamphlets,  etc.,  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  introduction  of  this  was  that 
Father  Philip  had  produced  a document  during  his  examination  and  had 
referred  to  it  as  proof  of  what  he  was  alleging.  According  to  the  official 
account  a paper  entitled  the  “ Protestation  made  this  Session  by  the 
present  Parliament,”  which  was  printed  without  their  leave,  “ wherein 
divers  material  words  being  omitted,  gave  occasion  to  Father  Phillips  to 
utter  words  tending  to  charge  the  said  Honorable  House  with  disloyalty 
to  their  Sovereign  King  : and  being  called  to  his  answer  for  the  same 
alleged  or  produced  that  inallowed  printed  copy  of  the  Protestation  in 
his  defence.”  {Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Domestic.  129.) 

In  October  1641  Philip  was  again  brought  before  Parliament  to  be 
questioned  by  a committee  of  Peers,  on  secret  plottings  in  Ireland  which 
were  thought  to  implicate  the  Queen.  He  wriggled  out  of  a compromising 
situation,  says  Dr.  Albion,  “ by  refusing  to  swear  on  an  English  Bible.” 
There  is,  however,  some  dubiety  as  to  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  refusal 
to  use  the  Bible  for  that  purpose.  Clarendon  says  that  the  incident  took 
place  when  Philip  was  being  examined  regarding  the  letter  which  he  had 
sent  to  Montague:  “He  was  sent  for  (to)  the  Lords  House.  When  the 
oath  was  administering  to  him  he  absurdly  pulled  his  hand  . . . and  said 
it  was  no  true  Bible  ; for  which  he  was  deservedly  committed.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  to  the  House  of  Commons  (and  this  was  immediately 
communicated  by  the  Lords,  as  a notable  testimony  of  their  zeal)  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a reproach  to  our  religion  upon  design  and  of  that  nature 
that  no  priest  would  presume  in  the  face  of  Parliament,  but  by  extra- 
ordinary countenance  and  investigation.”  This  passage,  it  may  be  said, 
is  printed  in  full  in  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Oxford  Edit. 
(1888)  ; but  in  Clarendon’s  own  MS.  the  passage  is  marked  for  omission. 
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A somewhat  different  version  is  given  by  Strickland  [Queens  of  England, 
V,  279).  According  to  this  writer,  who  follows  Evelyn,  “The  Queen’s 
Confessor  Phillips  was  brought  before  the  house  of  Commons  as  evidence, 
to  enable  them  to  convict  Benson,  a member  of  Parliament,  of  selling 
protections  to  the  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics.  In  England,  be  it 
observed,  that  every  species  of  persecution,  besides  its  other  apparent 
evils  found  opportunities  for  bribery  and  robbery.  Father  Phillips  would 
not  be  sworn  on  our  translation  of  ^he  Bible  and  the  house,  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  take  an  oath  which  he  considered  binding  on  his  conscience, 
commenced  a theological  wrangle  and  eventually  committed  him  to  prison  ; 

' for  contempt  of  the  Scriptures  authorised  in  England.’  In  this  exigence, 
the  Queen  sent  a sensible  and  conciliatory  message  to  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  saying  that  if  her  confessor  did  not  appear  to  have  done 
any  wrong  against  the  state  maliciously,  she  hoped  for  her  sake  they 
would  forgive  and  liberate  him.  The  house  of  Lords  complied  ; but 
the  house  of  Commons  refused  him  bail.’’  Philip  was  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

From  Dr.  Nalson  [Impartial  Collection  of  Affairs  of  State),  a late 
17th  century  writer,  we  get  some  more  particulars  regarding  the  affair. 
From  his  account,  it  appears  that  when  Father  Philip  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords  (Miss  Strickland  is  undoubtedly  in  error  in  saying 
the  House  of  Commons),  he  asked  the  direction  of  the  House  as  to  how 
far  it  was  required  of  him  to  answer.  He  alleged  that  the  oath  tendered 
to  him  was  too  general  and  that  he  might  be  forced  to  confess  against 
himself.  The  House  informed  him  that  he  was  there  as  a witness,  to  reveal 
what  he  knew  about  some  intended  treason.  He  then  said  that  he  would 
not  be  bound  by  the  oath  tendered,  as  the  Bible  on  which  he  was  sworn 
was  not  a true  one.  He  repeated  this  remark  about  the  Bible  a second 
time  and  then  took  the  oath.  This  led  to  him  being  ordered  to  withdraw, 
and  after  some  consideration,  the  Lords  brought  him  back  as  a delinquent. 
He  was  told  the  enormity  of  his  offence  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon 
which,  says  the  record,  “he  made  a profession  that  he  was  a Catholic 
and  that  all  Catholics  held  this  opinion  that  our  Bible  is  not  a true  Bible  ; 
and  that  if  he  should  have  taken  an  oath  without  this  declaration,  he 
should  have  confirmed  this  to  be  a true  Bible.’’  This  being  such  an 
“ insolent  carriage  in  the  Face  of  Parliament,’’  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  As  he  was  a servant  of  the  Queen,  Lord  Se3unour  was  sent  to 
inform  her  of  what  had  happened.  Seymour  probably  knowing  the 
troublous  times  through  which  they  were  passing,  and  not  wishing  to  get 
into  trouble  by  saying  too  much  or  too  little,  undertook  to  give  the 
message  to  Her  Majesty,  provided  the  Peers  should  put  in  writing  what 
they  wanted  to  say  regarding  the  incident. 
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In  addition  to  informing  the  Queen,  the  Lords  also  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  of  what  they  had  done.  A message  was  soon  brought  from 
the  Lower  House  by  Arthur  Goodwin,  Esq.,  to  thank  the  Peers  for  “their 
care  and  honour  of  religion,  in  committing  Robert  Phillips,  the  priest, 
unto  the  Tower,  desiring  that  he  may  not  be  released  from  his  imprison- 
ment, without  they  be  made  aware  of  it.  And  that  their  Lordships  would 
give  directions,  that  none  might  speak  with  him  at  the  Tower,  but  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  keepers.”  The  Lords  resolved  accordingly. 
{Impartial  Collection,  II,  594-597.) 

The  Queen’s  “ sensible  and  conciliatory  message  ” has  fortunately 
been  preserved.  It  is  dated  29th  October,  1641,  and  is  as  follows  : 

“ My  Lords, 

The  message  I received  from  you  by  my  Lord  Seymour,  I 
have  taken  into  serious  consideration  and  do  not  a little  wonder  that 
Father  Philip  should  so  much  forget  himself,  as  I find  he  hath  done 
by  the  message  sent  unto  me,  which  I am  so  far  from  approving  that 
I cannot  but  be  sorry  he  hath  done  it.  I must  acknowledge  your  respect 
unto  me,  in  giving  me  satisfaction  of  your  proceedings  therein  ; If  I 
did  not  believe  what  is  done  by  him  is  out  of  simplicity,  I should  not 
speak  for  him.  You  all  know  how  near  he  is  unto  me,  by  that  place 
which  he  holds  and  if  it  shall  appear  unto  you  that  he  hath  not 
maliciously  done  anything  against  the  State  ; if  for  my  sake,  you 
shall  pass  by  his  present  offence,  I shall  take  it  as  a farther  testimony 
of  your  farther  respect  unto  me,  which  I shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
upon  all  occasions  that  I shall  be  offered.” 

After  this  letter  had  been  read  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a conference 
was  suggested  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
latter  might  be  made  aware  of  the  contents  of  this  communication  from 
Her  Majesty.  It  was  then  that  the  Lords  would  have  admitted  Philip  to 
bail ; but  the  Commons  refused  to  acquiesce.  The  erring  priest  must 
have  been  in  the  Tower  for  more  than  a month,  and,  during  that  time,  he 
presented  several  petitions  to  the  Lords  asking  for  release.  We  do  not 
know  what  was  the  reason  for  the  first  ones  being  rejected  ; but  evidently 
they  were  written  in  such  a way  that  the  Peers  refused  to  listen  to  them. 
On  20th  November  we  learn  that,  “The  petition  of  Robert  Philip  the 
priest  was  read,  craving  pardon  for  having  presented  formerly  to  their 
Lordships  such  petitions  as  have  not  afforded  expected  satisfaction,  which 
he  humbly  beseecheth  may  not  be  imputed  to  his  backwardness  ; but 
rather  unto  want  of  experience  in  forming  petitions  of  that  nature.  And 
farther,  he  beseecheth  their  Lordships  to  believe  that  from  his  heart  he 
is  sorry  for  having  administered  to  their  Lordships  any  occasion  for  so 
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high  an  offence  by  letting  fall  words  touching  the  Bible  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  protesteth  that  his  design  was  not  to  affront  their  Lordships 
or  the  professed  religion  of  the  Kingdom  : and  he  doth  assure  their  Lord- 
ships  ; that  as  all  Catholick  subjects  have  ever  done  so,  he  did  neither 
refuse  to  swear  upon  the  English  Bible,  nor  held  himself  disobliged  to 
answer  truly  whatsoever  was  demanded. 

‘ ‘ He  therefore  humbly  beseecheth  their  Lordships  to  pardon  his  great 
offence  upon  this  his  humble  submission  and  acknowledgement,  and  to 
grant  his  inlargement,  assuring  their  Lordships,  he  is  most  willing  not 
only  to  depose  the  truth  (as  by  his  oath  he  is  bound),  in  whatsoever  shall 
be  interrogated  in  this  particular  cause  ; but  also  shall  ever  pray,  &c.” 

When  this  petition  was  received  the  Lords  sent  a message  to  the 
Commons  telling  them  of  this  communication  from  the  erring  priest  and 
stating  they  were  inclined  now  to  pardon  him.  They  would  not  however 
release  him  until  the  Commons  knew  of  the  matter.  The  Commons  were 
in  no  hurry  to  let  him  out  of  bondage,  and  he  might  have  been  kept  longer 
had  his  health  not,  to  some  extent,  given  way.  On  December  ist  the 
Commons,  hearing  that  Father  Philip  was  not  well,  “ they  are  contented 
he  shall  be  removed  to  Denmark  House  (afterwards  Somerset  House,  the 
Queen’s  residence);  he  putting  in  caution  not  to  go  to  Court  and  to  appear 
when  he  shall  be  required.”  The  Lords  agreed  that  he  should  be  released 
on  these  conditions,  and  he  was  allowed  bail  on  3rd  December.  During 
the  time  he  was  in  the  Tower,  he  was  visited  by  a number  of  his  co- 
religionists. This  evidently  did  not  please  the  of&cials  of  the  Tower,  for 
an  information  was  brought  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  one  Richard 
Burch,  a warder  there,  saying  that  there  was  ” a great  resort  ” to  the 
priest.  Four  members  were  sent  to  investigate  the  matter.  On  going  to 
the  Tower  they  found  that  Father  Philip  had  at  that  time  three  of  the 
Queen’s  servants  as  visitors.  These  were  questioned  about  their  reasons 
for  coming  to  the  Tower,  and  all  three  were  arrested  for  refusing  to  “take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  protestation.”  The  protestation  is  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  letters  ascribed  to  Philip  as  being  ‘ ‘ made  and  taken  by 
both  Houses,  much  like,  but  much  worse  than,  the  Scottish  Covenant.” 
Along  with  these  two  letters  the  Parliament  printed  a clumsy  forgery 
entitled,  "A  perfect  copy  of  the  Pope’s  breve  sent  from  Rome  to  Fr 
Phillips  by  Seignior  Giorgio,”  three  or  four  lines  long.  The  ” Seignior  ” 
was  probably  Father  Parsons,  an  Oratorian  mentioned  in  the  articles  of 
impeachment.  Another  forgery  associated  with  Father  Philip  at  this 
period  was  a letter  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Traquair 
from  Ireland  to  ” Old  Father  Philips  heere  in  England  and  now  a prisoner 
in  the  Tower.”  The  letter,  which  was  dated  3rd  October,  1641,  was  used 
to  rouse  anger  against  the  Romanists.  Traquair,  it  will  be  remembered. 
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had  acted  as  King’s  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1639  and 
had  signed  the  National  Covenant. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  that  Philip  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  Tower,  the  House  of  Lords  received  information 
that  a trunk  had  been  brought  to  him  by  two  Capuchins.  It  was  thought 
that  such  an  action  was  suspicious  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and 
Sir  William  Parkhurst  were  ordered  to  search  the  trunk.  Any  papers 
contained  therein  which  concerned  the  State  were  to  be  seized  and  kept 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  House  was  known.  As  there  is  no  further  reference 
to  the  trunk  and  its  contents  it  may  be  concluded  that  nothing  treasonable 
was  found.  (Nalson,  Impartial  Collections,  II,  692.) 

In  February,  1642,  just  before  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  King 
and  Parliament,  the  Queen  sailed  for  Holland  taking  with  her  a number 
of  the  royal  treasures  to  be  turned  into  money.  Father  Philip  went  with 
her  and,  among  the  luggage,  were  furnishings  for  a chapel.  These  were  all 
lost,  the  ship  which  carried  them  being  sunk  as  it  entered  the  Dutch 
harbour  whither  they  were  bound. 

We  have  a few  references  to  Philip  during  his  stay  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  mentions  him  more  than  once,  he  being 
apparently  the  only  one  of  her  sister-in-law’s  retinue  whom  she  knew. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  they  were  both  of  Scots  birth  drew  them  together  ; 
though  if  we  are  to  believe  Elizabeth's  biographer,  she  was  “infuriated” 
at  seeing  the  priests  in  Henrietta’s  company.  (Oman,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 
357.)  Elizabeth,  who  was  a staunch  Protestant,  had  already  had  cause  to 
complain  of  the  attentions  of  the  Queen’s  priests  to  her  son  Prince  Rupert 
who,  during  his  stay  at  the  English  Court,  1635-8,  had  been  pressed  by 
them  to  become  a Roman  Catholic  ; efforts  which  were  not  far  from 
being  successful. 

Several  letters  written  to  and  by  Philip  during  this  period  are  stiU 
extant.  Thus,  in  one  to  Father  Cyprian,  a fellow  Oratorian,  he  refers  to 
some  writings  which  Cyprian  had  lent  him  and  asks  him  to  transmit 
some  others  through  a fellow  Scot  of  the  name  of  Gordon.  [Cal.  State 
Papers,  Dom.  294, 438.)  In  a letter  from  Father  Bourke,  Commissary  of 
the  Irish  Friar  Minors  in  Belgium,  we  learn  that  Father  “ Phelop  ” was 
asking  for  some  means  of  succouring  a sufferer  in  whom  Henrietta  was 
interested. 

On  the  return  voyage,  the  party  were  close  to  the  coast  of  England 
when  they  were  driven  back  by  a storm  to  Holland  where  they  had  to 
disembark.  A service  of  thanksgiving  was  held  which  was  conducted  by  a 
Capuchin,  who  had  to  be  supported  by  two  men  as  he  did  so.  Evidently 
Philip  was  so  overcome  by  the  storm  that  he  could  not  say  Mass  at  all. 
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Some  time  later  another  attempt  was  made,  and  the  royal  party  arrived 
at  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire.  Here  Montrose  among  others  interviewed 
the  Queen  and  asked  her  to  authorise  a loyal  rising  in  Scotland.  After 
she  had  taken  counsel  with  Hamilton  and  Traquair  she  dismissed  the 
“ Great  Marquis  ” as  “ an  alarmist.”  (Buchan,  Montrose,  chap.  V.) 

Philip  accompanied  the  Queen  to  Oxford,  where  she  spent  the  winter, 
1643-4,  with  her  husband.  In  April,  1644,  when  she  had  to  leave  the  city 
because  of  the  advance  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  he  went  with  her  to 
Exeter,  where  on  June  i6th  she  gave  birth  to  her  ninth  child  Henrietta  ; 
from  whom,  it  may  be  said,  all  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Charles  I 
are  descended.  Two  days  after  the  baby  was  born  the  Queen  wrote  Charles 
stating  that  the  roads  were  so  infested  by  their  enemies  that  she  dare  not 
tell  him  all  that  she  wanted  ; ” Only  I beg  of  you  to  believe  what  Lord 
Jermyn  and  Father  Philip  shall  say.”  (Green,  op.  cit.)  Her  daughter 
was  only  fifteen  days  old  when,  on  account  of  the  advance  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Queen  had  to  flee  again,  accompanied  only  by  Philip,  Sir  John 
Winter  and  a lady  attendant.  In  the  introduction  to  the  sermon,  delivered 
by  the  great  French  preacher  Bossuet  at  Henrietta's  funeral,  a quarter 
of  a century  later,  it  was  said  that  the  party  had  gone  only  about  three 
miles  from  the  town  when  they  had  to  take  refuge  in  a hut.  They  remained 
there  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  so  near  were  their  enemies  that  the  Queen 
actually  heard  the  latter  discuss  a reward  of  50,000  crowns  offered  for 
her  capture.  She  had  to  be  carried  on  a litter  part  of  the  way  to  Falmouth  ; 
Philip  and  Jermyn  walking  beside  her.  At  Falmouth  they  found  a Dutch 
vessel  which,  after  some  exciting  adventures,  carried  them  to  France. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  in  the  circumstances,  Philip  would 
have  baptised  the  infant  princess,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Perhaps  he  had 
seen  how  the  Queen’s  insistence  on  her  ecclesiastical  privileges  had  led  to 
so  much  trouble.  When  Charles  reached  Exeter,  he  had  the  baby  christened 
by  one  of  his  chaplains.  She  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Lady  Dalkeith,  a 
daughter-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

Father  Philip  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  France,  where  he  was 
in  attendance  on  the  Queen  up  to  a short  time  before  his  death.  We  get 
some  glimpses  of  his  work  there  in  the  records  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  1645, 
he  received  into  the  Roman  Church,  Stephen  Gough,  D.D.,  who  had  been 
one  of  Laud’s  chaplains.  Gough  joined  the  Oratory  ; we  may  conjecture 
on  Philip’s  recommendation.  The  Queen  and  her  party  were  accommo- 
dated in  the  Louvre.  At  first  she  kept  up  a state  which  was  to  some  extent 
” Queenly,”  but  as  resources  became  less,  that  faded  gradually.  In  1645, 
she  was  believed  to  be  in  communication  with  the  Independents  in 
England,  through  Philip  and  Lord  Percy  getting  into  touch  with  their 
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leaders.  Sometime  in  1646  Philip  entered  the  House  of  the  Oratory  in 
the  Rue  de  St.  Honore,  and  he  was  only  there  a short  time  when  he  took 
seriously  ill.  After  some  months’  illness  he  died  on  4th  January,  1647, 
being  about  63  years  of  age.  Henrietta  was  deeply  grieved  at  losing  him  ; 
and  others  bore  testimony  also  to  his  excellent  qualities.  Thomas  Carte 
(1686-1754)  describes  him  as  a “ quiet  pious  prudent  and  inoffensive 
man.” 

For  some  time  during  Philip’s  illness  Her  Majesty  was  served  by 
another  Scottish  priest,  William  Thomson  by  name.  He  had  been  a 
fellow  student  with  Philip  at  the  Scots  College,  and  at  his  death  he  left 
the  money  he  had  received  from  Queen  Henrietta  to  the  College. 

Her  next  Confessor  was  Walter  Montague  who  we  have  already  met, 
but  who  was  not  well  suited  for  the  position.  Largely  through  his  action 
Dr.  Cosin,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  conducted  service  for 
the  Anglican  members  of  the  Queen’s  household,  had  to  leave.  In  asking 
Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  speak  to  Montague 
about  his  excess  of  zeal,  the  Queen  spoke  highly  of  her  former  Confessor, 
” Her  Majesty,”  says  Clarendon,  ” expressed  a great  sense  of  loss  she 
had  sustained  through  the  death  of  her  old  Confessor,  Father  Phillip 
who,  she  said,  was  a prudent  and  discreet  man  and  would  never  suffer 
her  to  be  pressed  to  any  passionate  undertakings,  under  pretence  of  doing 
good  for  Catholics  ; but  always  told  her  that  as  she  ought  to  continue 
firm  and  constant  in  her  own  religion  ; so  she  ought  to  live  well  towards 
the  Protestants  who  deserved  well  from  her  and  to  whom  she  was  be- 
holding.” With  these  words  from  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  such  a faithful 
servant  we  take  leave  of  the  Sanquhar  priest. 

Note. — In  Green’s  Letters  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  a news  diarist  is 
quoted  as  saying,  ” By  letter  from  France  we  were  advertised  that  the 
Queen  of  England  hath  received  a check  from  her  Confessor  at  St.  Germains 
for  letting  her  English  followers  have  liberty  to  hear  sermons  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  to  be  so  often  read  to  them,  not  sparing  to  tell  her 
that  he  feared  she  would  turn  heretic.”  No  date  is  given,  but  the  date 
of  the  letter  to  which  this  is  annexed  is  1645.  The  incident  referred  to,  in 
all  likelihood  took  place  after  Montague  had  taken  up  the  duties  formerly 
discharged  by  Philip. 


